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Performance Report: Part ft 

This section describes the planning activities conducted und^ the 
pi ami ihg grant award and the pax ticular problems and successes associ- 
ated with each activity. This section includes a listing of partici- 
pants in the fanning grant. 
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Activities condacted jjid milestones accompiished 



Figure 2, taken from the planning grantr shows the proposed schedule 
of activities and mil est ones i This section discusses each activity r the 
subactivities projected for eachf and the problems and successes associ-^ 
ated with eachi 

Each scheduled activity did occur and each milestone was reached^ but 
scheduled dates were revised due to the delaying of the Center competi- 
tibh and the heed to replah and_ reevaluate based on the Secretary's iss- 
uance of revised missions and elaboration of priorities. 

Activity i: Understanding the mission area 

Activity lilt Establish 8-10 teams to provide expertise bhraajor_ 
areas of the proposed Center's mission. The purpose of this activity 
was to qaina thorough understanding of the appropriate mission for a 
Center on Effective Elementary and Middle Schools by examining existing 
research^ trends^ criticismsr and implied successes and failures of ele- 
mentary and middle school education. 

Eight teams of researchers were formed^ The teams and eight areas of 
research examined were as follows: 

!• "Classroom instruction and management" (Karweit^ Slavin and Stev- 
ehsJi Beview recent process-product and experimental research dri effec- 
tive classroom ihstruetibh and management practices and review theories 
of incentives and motivation in iearhihgi 

2. "Hiinan development processes durihq middle childhood and early 
adolescence" (Entwisler Epsteinr L. Gottf redson, McPartland) . Review 
recent National Academy of Sciences reportSf evaluate work of Centers 
and Stearihghouses in this area^ summarize mai or implications for school 
and clasisroOTi ihstruetioh at elementary and middle school levels and for 
transitions between levels. 

3. "School and classroOTi organization theories" (Alexander^ 
Epstein). Review research on school and classroom organizational dimen- 
sions arid their impacts on learning enyironmentSf processesf and student 
outcomes. Include studies of school size, tracking/grouping, departmen- 
tal izati on and grade structure, evaluation and grading practicesf 
authority dimensions and opportunities for ^tude^ ^bice, extracurricu- 
lar activities and classroom settings for peer group Ebrmati on and 
influence, and other aspects of the reward, task, and authority ^sterns, 
as well as the demography and climate of the s^^chool and classrooms 

^ 4. "Special populations and remediation practices" (Braddock, L. 
Gbttf redsbhjL Haddeh^ Fortes) . Examine how major recent reform propo- 
sals_ may affect interests bf special populations^ review facts on the 
distribution of edu cat ioneil^bbl em of special popiulations, and examine 
evidence oh alternative renediatioh approaches. 
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5u "CurticulUm and computers" _ (Becker Karweit, _ Thomas) • Analyze 

the curriculum goals for basic aud higher order skills in each maior 
subject and the possible instructional role_bf computers r review the 
problems of fitting computer services into the organization of mass edu- 
cation and into the curriculum materisLLs now in aser and establish how 
other maior R ard D actors are contributing to these issues. Give spe- 
cific actehtidn to the experiences that foster interest in science and 
math^aticSf especially for women and minorities. 

^ 6, "Approaches to implementation of change and renewal in organiza- 
tions* jB.Gottfredson^Gi^ Gottf redsbn) i Gbhtrast different theories of 
organizational deyelopnent and organizational adoption of inhbvatibhSf 
review available materials for organizational assessments and^p^ 
solviiigr analyze how organization theories and materials might ap^ 
school aettings and teaching goalSf and examine the special problem of 
implemehtatidh of maqnet and alternative schools. 

7i "The national reports on school refbrm" (Hbllifield and HcDill) . 
Read and analyze the major recent national reports oh schbbl imprbvemeht 
and the principal critiques of these reports. Identify specific reform 
suggestibns that apply to the elementary and middle/junior high school 
grades. 

8. "Major practieal prcbims^o^ middle and junior high 

educators servihq low-^ income students" JBenhetti Sawkins^ Bi Gbttf red- 
son, Mcbillf McPartland) . Assemble a priority-ordered list bf the dus- 
ters of major problems identified by educators of disadvantaged students 
in eleineiitary and middle school Sf examine assessments and opinions on 
the sa.liehcy of different solutions to issues such as absenteeism, drop- 
butsr student delinquehcyr behavior problems in the schoolr parent 
ihvoiveneht, and remediatibh. 

Results of Activity i 

The team stud^ activities produced abroad but detailed view of prob- 
lem areas and the extent of previous research in elementary and middle 
schbbl educatibrtf providing a solid base for the development and revi- 
sion of a missibh statement^ indicating broad areas that deserved pro- 
gram desighatibhr and indicating some specific areas in which research 
projects should be cbhductedi 

Sane of the specific results bf tiie team activities included: 

1) A review ol the status of classrocS instruction and management 
research that revealed a strong research. base in elementary education, 
but much less resear<^ at middle school levels. 

2) A review of adblesceht_ development reseaireh and 

research that revealed a strong research base in adolescent deveiopaent 
but little integration of that research in middle school practices and 
pbl icies. 
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3) A review of Mddle^chbbl research that_fbu»id few existihq well- 
defined studies^ few agre^^e a lack of a 
research base for stui^ing middle school effectiveness. 

4) A review of recent national reports on school reform that identi- 
fied agreement about appropriate areas of refdritir including clarifica- 
tibh of goals and bbjectivesr cbre curriculurar tracRingr drbpbut preven- 
tion, implenehtation, writing, and critical thinking. 

5) Revieiw of tne research in el^OTentary and middle schools that 
indicated the importance of a multitude of variables for student out- 
comes and the need to develop a fairly elaiwrate framework of the rela- 
tibhshit>s among those variables to conduct programmatic research. 

The information prbduced by the team activities was presented to all 
staff through full staff meetings r small grbtap meetings of res^ 
and_ ci real ati on of wr i tten mater iais^ Based on^ the ihf ormati bm ^ the _ 
Center's original mission and strategy statement contained in_ the planr- 
ning grant was revised and expanded. At the same tim.e, the information 
(cpmbined with information developed in Activity 2) provided clear indi-^ 
cations of the need for three programs of research and clear indications 
bf projects that needed to be included in those programs. 

Activity £: Designing research^ develbpnieht^ and dissemination stra- 
tegies 

Three activities were conducted using the team study method, ^ese 
activities and their results are as follows: 



Activity Assemble a catalog of relevant existinq deita spurces 

and hew survey data eollec^^ that cover broad-based sam- 

ples and include important school or classroom contrasts, with cost 
estimates for obtaining each source. 

"Existing surv^s of elementary or middle school students available 
fbr secondary analyses" (Alexander , Braddockr Crain, Epstein, _ McDill, 
HePartlahd) . : Conduct ah extensive search for and assemble a list of 
data sets and associated survey to with the date bf admihis- 

tration and sample coverage i Focus primarily on studies that include 
measures of _ student background (SES) ^ student performance (test s^ atti- 
tudes/ school behavior) , and direct measures of interesting variations 
in school organization or instructional practice. 

"Survey enhancement : Adding newly collected measures of school 
organization and instructional practices tb existing or bhgbihg surveys 
of students" (Braddock, Grain and McPartlahdJ^i Explore possibilities 
for enhancing existing or ongoing surveys with new n»asures to provide 
data on priority research areas." 

^^^sal^^ S£ Agtivity 2.1 

Researchers in this activity reviewed existinq survey data sets that 
had potential for use in addressing issues bf effective elementary and 
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middle school effectiveness The activity was expanded to include 
classroom observation studies. 

The existing surv^ instruments we studied include the Sustaining 

Effects Study, ttie UCLA A Study_of Schools, _ High School and Beyond and 

its school ^nhancementsr the NIE Safe Schools Surveyr the 1966 EEDSur- 

veyr the 1972 HLS, Pennsylvania's EQA^_ the 1983/84 NAEP^^ 

vey of public and private_ secondary school s. Phi Delta Kappa teacher 

surveys, the University of Pittsburgh instructional Dime 

SRI Pqllowj-fhrough Studies, and survey instrument on middle school s 

from our own Ctenter including Gottfredson*s Effective Schools Battery 

and Epstein and McPartland*^s stu(^ of open- environment schools. We also 

examined recent inventories of longitudinal research on childhood and 

adolescence (Verdonik and Sherrpdz 1984) and of national social data 

series (Taeuber and Rockwell, 1982; Bowerihg, 1984). 

Three specific <x)helustbhs were produced through this activity: (1) 
toe med for a new scienti^ survey of middle 

school organization, practices, and student outcomes; (2) the need for 
classrocan pbservattpn studies in middle schpols to determine, the effec- 
tiveness of _ idintif ied components of effective teaching in elementary, 
schools, arid (3> the potential of some existing data sets to be useful 
in ef f ective ^chool s research Srough secondary analyses and_ th rough 
enhancement of the variables coveredin the survey Si Four data sets were 
designated for use: the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), the NIE Safe Schools Stu<^r the Pennsylvania Educational Quality 
Assessment (EQA) , and A Study of Schooling (ASOS). 



Activity 2,2r: Locate practical school iSiprov em experiments cur- 
rently being conducted by school districts or schools^ and evaluate 
their potential for further study and development. 

Due to mphasis oh other activities, little work was inducted on 
Activity 2.2. 



Activj.t y ^,1: Establish agreements with appropriate school of ficials 
to provide school or classroom settihqs for Center field experiments or 
testing of pcotbtypes of Gehter pfbductSi 

Under this activity, the Center ^vel oped ah^ put into ^ace a 
Research Partnership Network consisting of 32 public and private school 
districts and intermediate units in our immediate 5-state area _-- Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, and Washington, D. C. The Net- 
work includes nine urban districts. 



The Network was developed through mail »grbu^ presehtatibh^_ahd per^ 
sonal contact i Written invitations t i 6i n_ the_ Network to di str icts_ the 
Center had previously worked with received a good response. Group pre- 
sentations to instLucticn/curriculum administrators in Maryland and to 
the executive directors of intermediate units iri IShnsylyania produced 
district and intermediate Unit representation in those states* However, 
an attempt towork through tiSe Virginia SuperihtehdahtVs Advisory Coun- 
cil was msuccessful. In Washington, D.C. and in l^hh^lvahiair our 
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btaiiding of the Research Partnership Network was facilitated qreatly by 
advice from the respective State Facilitators concerning the appropriate 
persons to cdhtadt and appropriate channels to use. 

(5ur success in cbhdtietihg this activity reflects the Willingness and 
even the eagerness of school districts towork in partnership with ah 
educational research center to produce effective schools* 

Activity Zz Develop internal arrangements and external linkages 

_ Based on the work conducted in Activities 1 and 2 to elaborate our 
Gehter nissibnr: identify key issues of research r and identify appropri- 
ate researchr development and dissemihati on 3 cbri^ 
sisted of two^rts: determining the organization of programs and proj- 
ects and the implications for staffing and_budgetingr and establish 
external linkages with researcher and practitioner organizations* 

Ac tivit y 3>1; Determine the organization of Programs and the prior- 
ity R and D projects within each Program the first two years of a 
new Senter oh Ef f ective_Eleihi5htary Schools^ assign researcher responsi- 
bilities for Qie Progr^s and projeetsr and i lehtify heeds for new staff 
with a plan for recruitment and hiring^ 

Part II of the report contains our revised mission and ^s^ 
statement, which details our reviews of research and our development of 
an organizing framework and documents a logical progression toward 
establishing three programs of research — an elementary schools pro- 
graSr a middle schools program* and a school improvement (implementa- 
tion)^ program. The statement also details a logical progression of 
choices of research projects within the programs^ 

This activity required that the co-directors of the Center make per- 
sonnel retention and hiring decisions based on the appropriateness of 
the work and interests of individual researchers. Several Center 
researchers were informed that their proposed work and interests did not 
coincide with the mission of tSe proposed Effective Elementary Schools 
Center* _ At tiie same time, 6utsiae_researchers_were identified^ whbse_ 
expertise and knowledge would contribute mu^ Issibni 
For budgetary reasons^ the decision was made that these outside person- 
nel could contribute most effectively to the Center mission and objec- 
tives through consultation and through "external faculty" status , in 
which they could conduct specific individual or collaborative projects 
that would dbhtribute directly to the Center's research* 

Activ ity 3 .2 j Establish external linkages with researcher and prac- 
ti t i one r or ga nl z a t i on s • 

The Center conducted two types of activities in both these areas: 
firstr the mathtehahee ei previous linkages^ and second ^ forming new 
linkages based upon the needs identified in previous activities. 

Previous and current Center linkages included strong ties and inter- 
action with educational research centers and regional laboratories. 
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research_ assdciations_ (AERA, ASA, APA) and education associations (NEAr 
AFT, AASAr ASCP, NASBE, etc.). 



The hew arid strengthened linkages produced by this activity include 

1) A contractual relationship with the Center for Early Adolescence 
in North Carolina for ^nthesis and dissemination activities; 

2) Participation in the "invisible college" of elementary school 
researchers; 

3 J Gbllabbrative work with the National Education Association on its 
Mastery in Learning school improvemeht project; 

4 Participation in the AERA Editor-at-Large program; 

5) Specific external faculty projects; 

6) Collaboration with the State Education Policy Consortium^ which 
includes CCSSOr ECS, NASBE, NEA, and NCSE; 

7) initial contact with NAESP re coilaborative activities; 

3) Participation in the electronic mail network; and 

9) Cbllaboratibri with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elemeritary Educa- 
tion, specifically on preparation of information for publication in the 
jSulletin, MicroNotes, and Clearinghouse Digest. 

Activity 4g besi gn^ revise and finalize the research and development 
projects for the fittlt two years of the new Center f as part of a five- 
year prograniinatic plan. 

Each proposed R arid D project by each researcher was submitted as a 
full first_draf t arid circulated f or eommerit by all_eenter_^^ The 
researchers also submitted thei r proposed project draf ts_ to colleagues 
in their field. At a series of Center meetinqsr the project drafts were 
reviewed and critiqued by other Center staff and suggestions made for 
revision. 

The^ahriing grant director F in cbriference witti research staff based 
on a eenter^wide_meetiriqf made f ix^ decisions ebricerriirig the irielusicri 
of R and D projects in the proposal i 

tJrider Qie process CTployed ty tiie teriterr^ich consisted of contiriu- 
ous review and critique by multiple staff, all project proposals went 
through at least two revisions. The mission and strategy statement went 
through eight revisions. 



Ac t iv i ty 5 * Iriy 61 vi rig mde r r epr e se rited dr eups ^ Establish staff 
responsibilities and exter obtain advice and critical 

reviews from representatives of women and minority groups. 
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This activity was scheduled to occur in two stages firstr oh early 
drafts of the mission statement and proposed projects^ and seeohdf oh a 
full draft of the proposals 

individual researchers solicitea advice and ciiticism at the early 
staqes; however f a coordinated Center effort occurrel at the stage when 
a full draft was available-. At the early stagesr women aid minority 
researchers currently and formerly associated with the Genta:. provided 
reviews and criticjues of the mission statement r proqram stateraehtSr and 
R and D projects^ 



ifetiYA^ SvalttatiOh Jllli revisioh 

As hotedf internal evaluation procedures were actively in place 
throughout the pro|x?sal development periodr as Center researchers conti- 
nuously reviewed and critiqued each other' s wbrki Hbpfcihs ^rsbnhel in 
other departments also reviev^ed various drafts during this periods 



_ Pull external reviews of a com pie te draft proposal were conducted 
over a two^wc^ek period^ with three weeks remaining afterward for com- 
pleting rev iiuons based upon the reviews, A list of reviewers is 
included, in IJie next section, Cominents arid reviews were solicited from 
a carefully structured group to include researchers in relevant areas, 
education assbciatibh repsresehtativesr practitioner administratorSf 
principals and teachers^ and representatives of private as well as pub- 
lic education. 



Principal and teacher reviewers were identified working through. 

the National Association of Elementary School Principals, the National 
Education Association^ and the American Federation of Teachers, This 
procedure not only produced good reviewerSf but also prbmbted bur eblla- 
boratibh with the three educatibh assbciatibhsi 

^ As the reviews were received^ copies were prepared for all Center 
personnel and revisions made based on the reviews. In some cases^ revi- 
sions were extensiver due to the quality of the reviews and the tho- 
roughness of the reviewers. 



Participants in Xhs Planning Grant 

I, Center and Johns Hopkins University 

James McParLland CSOS/JHU 

Ed^'ard L, McDill CSQS/JBO 

John E. Hbilifield CSOS/JHU 

Karl_L. Mexander CSOS/JHU 

Henry J, Becker CSOS/JHU 

Barbara Bennett CSOS/JHU 

Russell Dawkihs CSOS/JHU 

Doris Ehtwisle JHU 

Joyce Li Epstein CSOS/JHU 

Denise Gbttfredsbh CSOS/JHU 
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Gary Gottftedson esos/JHU 

Linaa_ Gottf reason CSOS/ JHU 

John L„ Holland JHU_ 

Nancy L. Karweit CSOS/ JHU 

Meivin Kbhn JHB 

Nancy Madden CSOS/ JHtJ 

Alejandro Fortes OHU 

Robert Slavin CSOS/JHU 

Julian Stanley JHU_ 

Robert Stevens CSOS/JHU 

Gail Thomas JHU 



II, External Facuilgf 



Robert Grain Teachers Coiiegef Columbia University 

Gary Natriello Teachers College^ Columbia University 

Jeannie Oakes University _ of Calif or ni a at Los Angeles 

Mary Rdhrkemper Bryn Hawf College 

Barak Rosenshine University of Illinois at Champaign 



Illi External Reviewers 



Robert Anastasi Principal ^ Rosemont Elementary School 

Linda Anderson IRTr Hichigan State University 

Richard Arehds University of Harylahd 

Gilbert Austin University of Maryland 

Patricia Bauch Catholic University of America 

Wilbur Brookover Michigan State University 

Suzanne Pinnella Teacher (NEAI 

Virginia Kdehler University of Arizona 

Joan Eipsitz Center for Early Adolescence 

Rebecca McAndrew Teacher JAFTJ 

Elliott Merenbloom Principal jr Pikesviiie Middle School 

Robert Smith Council for American Private Education 
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Performance Report: Part B 

Technical Report oh R & D Mission 

This section presents the revised fflissiqn. and strategy state- 
ment for a Genter on Effective Elementary Schools,: It describes 
the research Base on effective_el^entary aiid^m^ sehoolsr a 
framework of research variables, central assumptions that should 

guide researchr proposed research programs and strategies, and 

central issues that should guide Center collaboration and dinsemi- 
natidn activities. 
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Mission and Strategy 



The primary mission of the proposed Center on Effective Elemen- 
tary and Middle Schools is to produce useful knowledge about how 
e-emehtary and middle schools can foster growth in students' 
learning an'? developroehti llie work of the new Center is expected 
to produce (a) better scientific understanding of how elementary 
and middle schools can foster student learning of academic know- 
ledge and skills and student development of valued pe i: so nai char- 
acteristics such as strong self-cohceptr civic vaiuesr and inde- 
pendencer (t>) research-based practical methods for improving the 
effectiveness of elanentary and middle schoolsr and (c) specific 
strategies for implementing effective research-based school and 
classroom practices. 

This mission and strategy section describes the iuult.*p7c objec- 
tives under our mission and our profxjsed strategies for attaining 
those objectives. Part 1 describes the research base rn effective 
elementary and middle schools upon which we will build. Part 2 
presents our framewc k identifying the_ variables with which we 
will worki Part 3 presents the central assumptions that will 
guide our research within the framework. Part 4 presents our 
three proposed research prbgramsr the research strategies they 
will user and hou they relate to one anc ther. Finally*^ Part 5 
describes central issues that will quidw our dissemination work 
and collaboration with other institutions. 



Part 1: Research £SX ^^Q^ ^f^^^Y^^g^ 

This proposal is being written at a critical time in American 
education. A series of national reports^ notably the National 
Commissibh oh Excellence in Education (1983) r have called atten- 
tion to serious probl^is in bur nation's schools. As AmericahSr 
we like to find pragmatic solutions to problanSf and the first 
place we look is to science. To an unprecedented degree/ legisla- 
tor s^ school boardSf school administratorSf teacherSf and parents 
are_ looking to educational research to provide answers to one cen- 
tral question: How can we achieve excellence in our schools? 



Research over the past decade has_ enhanced our understanding of 
what is required for effective schools and classrbdtnSf and much of 
this research has been widely applied to school teiprov^eht 
throughout the country^. An important part of our mission wil3 be 
to maintain the momentiun toward research-based school improvement 
that thisresearch has produced^ to significantly extend its 
scope r and to qet it into everyday use by schools. 

Five major lines of research have most significantly advanced 
our mderstahdihg of elanehtary ^d middle school improvement. 
Three of these relate to classroom instruction:^ Teacher effective- 
ness researchf instructional strategies researchr and research on 
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cognitive processing of information and meta-cbgnitive iearhihg 
strategies^ Two relate to the school as a wholes Effective 
schools research^ and research on school improvement processes. 

Tgagh^g ^l^f^ectiv&nesg Research 

A series of studies of effective teaching have produced a 
ranarkable ransensus on behaviors critical for instructional 
effectiveness. In summary^ teachers should: 

~ direct their instruction toward well-specified learning objec- 
tiveSf use closely related instructional materials/ and maintain a 
fast instructional pace consistent. with high maitery by all stu- 
dents (see- for_ exarapleiL_Cddley & Leinhardtf 1980; Gbod^ Grouws, & 
Ebmeier* 1983: Bloom^ 1976; Durkih^ 1978). 

s^hd most instructional time actively teachihgf with little 
time spent on imsupervised seatwork and in procedural activities 
(e.g./ Brophy & Evertsorif 1974; Evertsonr Emmer & BrofJiyf 1980; 
Good & G rouwsr 1977) . During seatwork, tt.ey must be sure that stu- 
dents know what they are to db^ are actively mbnitbredr and are 
held accountable for completing their work (Good^ Grouws & Ebmeierr 
1983; Medley, 1979; Doyle, 1983). 

— organize class lessons well, maintain momentum, and move 
smoothly with clear transitions from_ topic to topic (Belgard, 
Rosenshiney & Gage^ 1971i_Walberg S Andersbh, 1968; Smith S Cbttbn* 
1980; Maddox & Hoble^ 1975; Glark, Gage, Marx, Peterson>^ Stayrook, 

& Winne, 1979; Kounin, 1970; BroEfty and Putnam, 1979; Arlin, 1979; 
Doyle, 1979) . 

~ present lessons with enthusiasm, warmth, and humor (Coates & 
Smidchens/ 1966; Solomon & Kendall, 1979; Abrami, Leventhal, & 
Perry, 1982; Kaplan S Dascoe, 1977). 

— expresiand actively show high expectations for students (Cooper 
& Good^ 1983; Rowe^ 1974). 

^-obtain constant feedback on student performance by regularly 
checking for understanding with questions IStallings & Kaskowitz, 
1974; Dunkin & B iddle, 1974; Rosenshine s Stevens, in press) and 
frequent quizzes (Peckham S Rbe^ 1977) i give frequent ihstructibnal 
feedback tb students as sbbh as iDbssible after desired behaviors 
occur (Brophy & Evertson, 1976^ Coker, Lorentz, & Coker, 1986; 
Gage, 1978), and use praise (Brophy, 1981) and other reinforcers 
for appropriate behavior (O'Leary and O'Leary, 1972). 

~ maximize their own time and use classroom_management strategies 
tb maximize student time-ori-task (Karweit, 1981; Dehham & Lieber- 
ihahr 1980; Stallihgs & Kaskowitz, 1974). 
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--regularly assighr cheeky and include homework as part of stu- 
dents* grades (Marshailr 1982; Keith & Fage, 1984; Austin, 1978; 
RickardSr 1982) • 

^ m pli ^a^i^s 4^ f^^^he^ resea^cfe . The research on teaching has sig- 
nificantly advanced research-based instructional improvement and widely 
influenced teaching practice and teacher education prograiosi ^ere are 
several directions that future research in this area must explore. Ran- 
domized field experiments of instructional programs using the set of 
principles established in_th found positive but incpn- 

sistent effects on student achievement (e. g, r Good^ Grouws^ & Ebmeier, 
1983; Anderson* Evertson^ s Brdphyr 197 9; Slavin & Karweitr in press; 
StallingSf 1985; Gall^ Fielding^ Schaldck^ Charters^ & Wilczyhskir 
1984). We need to further evaluate these programs and design and_ evalu- 
ate other specific programs incorporating these principles^ We also 
need specific strategies for introducing and mohitorihg instructional 
improvement based on research on teaching. 

Also/ most of this research is limited to elementary school reading 
and mathematics. We heed to extend these investigations to other sub- 
jects and into the middle school Research at the middle/ junior high 
school level Je^gif Evertsohr Anderson^ Anderson^ & Bro|*iy^ 1980; Doyle, 
1985; Emmer S Evertson, 1980/ hao hot found the same consistency of 
effective teacher behaviors. 

We also need to expand the effective teacher research beyond its 
smphasis on whole-class instruction and_ instruction to reading groups, 
to determine how different. instructional formats (e. g. , whole-class, 
ability grouped^ individualized) influence effective teacher behaviors. 

Instructional Strategics Fgseacch 

Research on instructional strategies to improve student learning has 
llsb madegreat strides in thepast decade^ _ Studies ofmastery learning 
(Bloom^ 1976; Block & Burns^ 1976; tevin^ 1985; Arlin^ 1984) methods 
^hidh TOmbine prescribed quizzes at pre-established criterion levels 
^ith corrective instruction -- have found substantial increases in stu- 
ient achievement when additional time is qiven for cor rective instruc- 
:ion (Bloom, 1984; Guskey, 1985), but no such clear effects when correc- 
:ive instruction is given during reqular class time (Slavin & karweit, 
L984; Arlin^ 1984) . 

Research oh cooperative learning method work in 

:our or five member learning teams to master material initially pr 
sented by the teacher — - has found increased student achievement when 
students are individually accountable for th air own learning and when 
:he teamB lre rewarded bised on their members' learning (Sharan, 1980; 
Jlavih^ 1983a>b), Uiese methods also improve student self-esteem, _ 
Lhterqroup relations^ and attitudes toward mainstreamed classmates (Sla- 
rih, 1983a). Recefrt research oh Team Assisted Individualization (Sla- 
rin, 1985b) a corabination of cooperative learning and individualized 
.nstruction in mathematics — has found improved student achievanent, 
lelf-esteem, and other outcomes. 
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Alsbr instructional strategies based on the effective teachers 
research — - Active Teaching (Good and Groiaws, 1977) and systematic 
instructional prdgrams (Stallings and Kaskowitz r 1974; Becker ancJ Car- 
ninet__1980) — have, as noted earlier, positive effects on student 
achievement. 

^ m plicati ens ^u^r ther r es e arch . Development of various instruc- 
tional strategies is primarily ah attempt to aeeommodate student hetero- 
geneity — to organize and deliver instruction effectively for students 
at all ability level s^ 

Much additional research is needed oh alternative ways to aeeommodate 
student heterogeneity. Recent research on within-class ability grouping 
and structured individualized instruction in mathematics (Slavin & Kar- 
weity in press) has found surprisingly strong positive effects of these 
means of aceominbdatihg student differences ih_ prior knowledge and learn- 
ing rater raising the question of whether whole^elass instruction is 
optimal in hierarchically organized basic skills^ 

Also, more research is heeded oh instructional strategies that help 
teachers use available resources, especially such potentially powerful 
resources as technology and parents. We need, strategies for using com- 
puter-assisted instruction (Ragosta, 1983 • Kulik & Kulik, 1985) and for 
ef f eetively ihtegratihq computers into ongoing classroom instruction 
^Becker, 1983^ 1984b[, and we need strategies for effectively involving 
parents in supporting ischool goals and supportihq their children'^s 
schoolworic and homework (Epstein & Becker, 1982; Becker & Epstein^ 1982; 
Epstein, 1985c; Barth, 1979; Natriello and McDill. in press). 

eooni.t4ve 4^eseai^eh 

During the past ten years^ basic and applied research in cognitive 
science has provided a rich theoretical base on which to build effective 
teaching practices and instructional programs. This research emi^asizes 
that learning is a c^namic, interactive process in which students 
actively construct meaning from information presented or read, based on 
prior knowledge and experience (Kintsch S vahDijk, 1978; Rumelhart & 
Norman^ 1978; Shank & Abelsbn^ 1977; Spiro, 1977; (Chi, Glaser & Rees, 
1981; Perfetti & Lesgold, 1978). 

Cognitive science has helped educators understand the cognitive com- 
ponents and underlying cognitive processes of school tasks (Anderson, 
Spiro &, Hohtaguer 1977; Doyle, _1983i Anderson & Pearson, 1984; Resnick, 
1976^ Spiro^ Bruce & Brewer, 1981; Wagner & Sternberg^ 1984); and stu- 
dents* perceptions of these tasks and the cognitive strategies they 
employ in learning (Baker & Brown, 1984; McCohkie, 1977; Peterson, 
Swing, Stark & Waas, 1984; Spiro, 19Pi) • 

Research on cognitive strategies, raetacognitive (self-monitoring), 
strategies^ study strategies^ and writing processes has been applied to 
tea(3iihg reading coraprehehsibh skills and related metaebghitive strate- 
gies to monitor their use (Palihscar & Brown, 1983; Hansen, 1981; Stev- 
ens, 1985; Raphael & Pearson, 1985; Brown and Palincsar, 1982); to 
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teaching general strategies for s^^ arithmetic problems (Carnine s 

Stein, 1981; Gullinanr Mbyd & Epstein* il981) r and to mathematical prob- 
lem solving (tarfein. Heller & Sreehbr 198Q}i 

Cognitive research has also advanced our knowledge of strategies for 
student learning of domain- specific knowledge. Research on study stra- 
tegies of text material has indico.ted_ the particular effectiveness for 
elaboration techniques (Bansereau^ 1985; Weinstein, Underwood and Cub- 
beriyr 1979) r for self-questioning Jftndre & Andersbhr 1978-79; Singer 
and bo hi on r 1982) ^ for taking notes (Larkin and Seif, 1976) r and for 
graphically representing examples found in text Cftrmbrusterr 1979) . 

And the rognitive research has improved our understanding of writihq 
instruction by deicribing the process and by analyzing studentsV prob- 
lems (Bereiter S Scardamaliar 1982; HcCatchen 6 Perfettir 1983; Hil- 
loefcsr 1984) ; and developing writing, prbgrains that use a cognitive _ 
approach to the writing prbcess (GaulkinSf _1983 ; Gravesr 1983; Bay Area 
Writing Projectr 1979). These writinq programs include exciting 
instructional procedures which seem to be supported by the rich theoret- 
ical and descriptive backgrpundr but need to be more extensively evalu- 
ated at the elementary level. 

Implieat4bh^ jer ^ti^H^her ^^sea^^ . The research on cognitive and 
meta-coghitive processes has a major general implication: each student 
must be recoqnized as an individual learner who confronts and interacts 
with each learning opportunity from a perspective of prior knowledge and 
experience. 

Specif icallyr the applied studies have begun to provide teachers with 
prescriptions on how tb teach br remediate specific skills. Howeverr in 
order for these prescriptions to significantly affect classroom prac- 
tice, we need to integratethem into viable^ coherent programs^ and 
evaluate these new programs and existing programs in comparison tb tra- 
ditional instructional methods over extended periods of time (Brown and 
Palincsar, 1982; Resnick and Fordr 1981). 

Further wbrk bn study strategies is particularly important because 
most learning in later elementary and middle school crocuses bh domain- 
specific knowledge f which these study strategies help students to lea rhi 
Learning to learn is important for students' future success and indepen- 
dence as learners (see Browrtr Campibner and Day, 1980). We need further 
research on producing effective study strategies programs for school 
use • 

At the same timer reading and writing are sb vital tb student success 
in any endeavor that these subj ects_must receive ihteh at 
a Center for Ef f p^+^ive Elementary and Middle School Si Based bh the 
research of the . ng^ Writingr and Learning CenterSf we need to 
develbp effective ^grams of reading and writing instruction^ evaluate 
them carefully, ai issemihate them for school use. 
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Effective education depends hot only on teacher behavicr_and class- 
room instruction. Many factors at the school level create a climate for 
effective adniinistrationr teachingr and student learning and develop- 
merit. The effective schools research has identified schools that pro- 
duce student achieveirient beyond that predicted by the social class and 
academic ability of their students, and identified the basic features 
(Edmonds f 1979) of these schools as: 

(1) strong administrative leadership 

(2) high expectations for children's achievement 

(3) an orderly atmosphere conducive to learning 

(4) an 0Dphasis on basic skiAls, and 

(5,^ frequent monitoring of pupil progress^ 

Many researchers using a variety of methods have produced their own 
lists of sensible-sounding features of effective school s (cf, Brookover 
and LezPttey 1979; Levine and Starkr 1981; Purkey and Smithy 1983i 
Weberr 1971; Wynnes 1980) r adding such factors as effective use of class 
time and use of parent involvements 



_fhe effective schools research suffers from some acknowledged weak- 
nessesr including inadequate controls for student inputs, narrow and 
small scunpl^s of students, errors in methods of identifying effective 
schoolsr and inadequate attention: to whether school, features are altera- 
ble (Pur key J and Smithy 1983; Ralj^ and Fehnessey^ 1983; Rbwan^ Bossert 
and Swyer, 1983) . 

Implica^ipns for further research . The edonehts of effective schools 
need to be confirmed and elaborated through further research that uses 
more sophisticated research designs and focuses on alterable variables, 
those policies and practices that can be most easily altered at the 
school leveli Perhaps most impbrtaht for achieving current school 
improveneht^ we need to examine how pcinciples of effective schools can 
actually be put into practice^ _What specif ic actions can schools take 
to_cr8ate strong leadership, higi?i expectations, an orderly atmosphere^ 
emphasis on basic skills, frequent monitoring, and other features of 
effective schools? The effective schools research indicates to schools 
what they should look like, andthe research task new is to help schools 
achieve that look through specific practices. This brings us to our 
fifth category of bur majbr lines of research school improvement pro- 
cesses. 

.SsM&I Improvemgnt Processes Research 

Over the past decade, it has become increasingly clt^ that schbdi 
improvement efforts to adopt research-based innovations such as effee^ 
tive schools prescriptions have been less than successful — effective 
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ihhdvatioris are not actually used by schoolsr are used inappropriately 
or spbradicailyf orareused fdrbrief period! and then abandoned (Ber- 
man & McLauglihr 1978; Cowdeh S Cbheh^ 1981i G, Gdttf redGCn^ 1982, _ _ 
1984a; Gottfredsonr Gottf redsoh & Gdofer 1933; Grant & Gapell/ 1983; Hall 
& LouckSf 1977; Johnson, Bird, & Little, 1979; Sarasoh^ ig7x) . 

Two advances in research are occurring in this area, however. First, 
research on effective diffusion of innovations indicates that schools 
can successfully adopt innovations if suf f icient suppdr t systems are 
availableahd if the innovations are well specif ied (Crandall and 
Loucks, 1983; Hollifield and Slavi.n, 1983 ; Shdwers, 1984; Baker and 
Showers, 1984; Hail and Loucks^ 1977, 19785. 

Second, research on school change processes has produced many 
of school improvement procedures for identifying problems, setting 
goals, develdping objectives, developing, adopting or adapting innova- 
tidhs, evaluating results --in essence^ instituting a tdtal_schdQl 
improv€3neht process CBlum and Butler^ 1985; Ldfquist, 1983; Hr^ward, 
1978; Fox and associates, 1974; Brookover et al, 1982; Hall^ 1979; 
Klausmeier, 1985; Schmuck anc Runkle, 1985). 

One comprehensive method for structuring programs to increase school 
effectiveness is Program Developnent Evaluation, (PDE) , developed and 
tested at: The Johns Hopkins University (G. Gdttf redsdn, _1982; G. Gott- 
fredsohif 1984a; G. Gottfredsdh^ Ridker t, Advahi, & D. Gdttf redsdn, 
1584; D. Gottf redsdn, 1985a, 1985b; G^ Gottf redsdn, Gdttf redson^ & 
Cook, 1983) i Thismethod uses "theory" as one of the bases for defining 
programs, selecting interventions, and evaluating progress^ and the 
method itself is based on a theory of organizational effectiveness. It 
calls for detailed attention to the problem of implementation. 

^ffl pl icati dns i^f i^i^Bth^i ^es ear^h . Addi tional research is needed to 
better understand how td accomplish effective and lasting diffusion of 
innovations and school improvement:. We i^ed studies that investigate 
che effectiveness of using recently-developed models to help schools 
improve. Can schools successfully adopt research-based innovations if 
researchers and developers improve their quality and provide assistance 
prdcedures? Can schools initiate and maintain a_ cycle of self- improve- 
ment based on current models that have been develdped? 



Part 2: AD Organizat tonal Framework j^qx JSsho^ ImprOYement 

The research briefly summarized above providesa base for the 
reseaireh we prdpcse td dd as the NIE Center fdr Effective Elementary and 
Middle Schqolsi Over the past decade^ we have learned a great deal 
about the conditions that dtiaracterize effective schools and classrooms, 
especially in elementary schools and in basic skills. We now heed to 
conduct tlie basic and applied research necessary to understand how to 
actually make elementary and middle schools effective. 
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6dr oonceptidn of sc&odi ionprovement focuses on a set of ^ Itg g^ bl? 
variables ^ policies and practices that canr_at least in principler be 
changed by schools. Alterable variables can be divided into two major 
categories: school organization and policies , variables typically under 
the control of the school or district-level adainistration^ and ^ilss*" 
ro^ p^^tices ; variables typically under the control of the teacher. 
Examples of alterable variables relating to school organization and 
pol icies include grading practices,^ tracking/grouping pblic 
sion of special education and remediation servicesr ?nd staff develop- 
meht pratcti cesi Examples of classroom practice variables include the 
^?^*^??cti_9^f .. (pedagogy) , and within- 

class grouping and evaluation practices. 

Figure 1 shows that al terable school and classroom variables (and 
other factors) are t^pothesized to affect ultimate student outcomes such 
as achievements characterr and self-cbhceptr in the following ways: 

Firsts both school and classroom variables can directly affect ulti- 
mate outcomes of student learning and deveJopment. 

Second, both school and classroom variables can have any of several 
intermediate effects oh studehtsr which lead to effects on ultimate out- 
cOmeSi For example,, ijiprbved eivaluatioh or incentives in the classroom 
might_ increase student motivation and time on-taskr which would in turn 
increase student achieve^ Similarly f classroom instructional meth- 

ods emphasizing metacognitive strategies might make students' learning 
of studying strategies more effectiver thereby increasing student 
achievement and general ability to learn. At the school level, improved 
attendance policies may improve student attendance, which may in turn 
increase student achiev^ehti 

Third, many school orqanizatioh and poiicy_ var have 
an impact on school climate* For example, improving codes of conduct 
and making disciplinary practices more consistent and fair could create 
an orderly climate and sense of school community that could affect stu- 
dent conduct and attitudes toward school and, ultimately^ student char- 
acter and other outcomes^ 

Although these relationships quickly become ebrap^ Figure 1 is 
nonetheless a simplified raod^ of how student outcomes are affected ty 
school and classroom practices. For example, it shows how the variables 
on the left-hand side of the figure affect intermediate and final stu*- 
dent outcomes, but does hot show how these outcomes in turn affect the 
alterable variables y as when enhanced principal leadership 
school climate which in turn makes possible ma other changes in school 
and classroom practice, or when improved student conduct, achievement, 
and work habits improve school climate and make other positive changes 
possible. Also, Figure 1 contairis a box called student characteristics, 
but does no t_ indicate the major effects that student background and 
deveLopmehtal stage may liave oh all other relationships in the model^ 
Nor does the framework show how, over time, schooling will have a cumu-- 
lative effect on student learning and development. In summary, although 
each of our research projects will take many further complexities into 
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aecbuhtr Figure 1 provides a useful framework in which to locate the 
primary variables we will study in the Center for Effective Pleihehtary 
and Middle Schools^ 

pur framework incorporates and locates the raajor lines of research 
reviewed earlier and shows how they will be proiriihehv in our woric, Th^ 
variables central to teacher ef f ectivehessr insfcruetionai strategiesr 
and cognitive research are primarily under "classroora prac^ 

tices" and_ "intermediate effects on students* * 3?:e variables <^ to 
effective schools research and school jjnprovement research are reflected 
in the relationship between student outcomes and elements of school cl in- 
mate such as teacher morale^ expectations for performcincef and school 



Given our framework of school improvement and our oiiderstanding of 
the research base^ our research will be primarily devoted to examining 
how the directly alterable variables oh the left-hand side of Figure 1 
affect ul timate student out comes r intermediate effects such as time-on^ 

task and conduct^ and school climate factors such_ as teacfier^m^ 

expectations^ and school order. Based onour framework and the research 
background^ we will_establ ish three programs of research— an Effective 
Elementary Schools Prograrar an Effective Middle Schools Program^ and a 
School Bnprovement Program. 

Before discussing the rationale for these programs and their work^ 
however, it is important to clarify some central assumptions derived 
from the research base and the framework that will guide our work as the 
Center for Effective Elementary and Middle Schools. 



There are some central assumptions that a national research center 
for effective elementary and middle schools must empAiasize if the 
research is to be inclusive, credible^ and valuable to our audiences* 
Our research topics and procedures will be based on the following 
assumptions. 

1^ Schools must ^ simultaneously gpngf rag<3 Miih mlnimujp cptnpgt^ngg 
jjig iRQ^^^im ^11 students ' achigygment- 

Schools must simultaneously seek to attain two related but distinct 
aehieveanent gbalSi One is to ensure that all students attain an accept 
table level of competence in critical basic skills^ The other is to 
ensure that all students can achieve their full learning potentials 
Thus school and classroom practices that increase average student 
achievement must also greatly diminish the number of students lacking 
basic skillSf and school and classroom practices that bring low achiev-^ 
ers up to acceptable levels of achievement must not require that more 
able students be held back. It is both possible and necessary to pursue 
the dual goal of raising achievement floors and raising achievement 
ceilings at the same time. 
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Achi evement is £SLt Hig only jjnEfiJLtailt outcome SChP9.Unq z:r 
schools MMS^ ^tS^ ^^IgMs .SfiS noR--^€^<3eBjL^ • 

Ercphasizihg student learni^ as the primary goal of ichddis does hot 
decrease the lmfx)rtance of other goals updh_which schools inusi' foctiSi 
One set of goals might be grouped (as in Figure 1) under the heading 
"character." We expect scho^Jls to promote such values as concern fer 
others, cooperation^ the rieed for citizen participation in a democratic 
society r and respect for society's laws and for persons in positions of 
authoritj. Schools must develop in students the ability to take respon- 
siblity^ to work well independently as well as_ cooperatively , and to get 
along ;ith others* It is important that schcols accomplish their 
acnievemcht goais, but they must also help students develop pro-social 
moral and civic values, good work habits, and positive self-concepts. 

1. jChS het^ogeneitv or mix pf student 1b ^ ^ghOOl JlttSt lie isns^id" 

1b establishing ^^^ctive p^iisies ^l^sg£wn> learning 

practicfg> 

students in any school represent a considerable range of J.hterests^ 
needs, and prior preparations* School policies and classroom practices 
to deal with student diversity, especially grouping practices and evalu- 
ation systems, will affect students* learning and motivation. 

The need to work with student diversity in all areas of the school 
and classroom is probably the largest problem faced by most administra- 
tors and teachers. Students' differences in prior achiev^ent make the 
classroom teacher's task a continuing challenge. The different heeds 
and interests of students and the equitable treatment of special popula- 
tions of students from different backgrounds create difficulties for the 
principal trying to manaqe ah effective school. Student hetfrpgeneity 
is a pervasive feature of Jtoerican schools that must be carefully con- 
sidered in programs of school iinproy erne nt. We r^ed to examine how dif- 
ferent school policies and classroom practices deal with student hetero- 
geneity and influence themotivation and learning of individuals with 
different interests, needs, and prior preparations. 

4, The developfflental stagf ^the ^feadent^ ^o be served bv the ^ciiQol 

Perhaps the most im^rtaht aspect of student heterogeneity to take 
into account is developmental stage. Obviously , students gain in 
skills^ knowledge, and ability to make decisions and take responsibility 
dyer the school years.. However, a major divide occurs between middle 
ehiidhbbd and early adolescence, about the time students enter middle or 
junior high school. In early adolescence, several changes take place 
which have great implications for schools. First, adolescents do not 
accept the teacher's guidance or authority as easily as do elementary 
students. Second, adolescents are more peer-oriented. Third, most 
adolescents enter the formal operational stageof cognitive development, 
ehahlihg them to deal with abstractions and difficult concepts. For 
these reasons, paramount issues for middle and junior high school stu- 
dents are authority, mbtivatiohf independence, and choice. These 
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issuesr although impdrtantr are less of a concern in elementary schools. 
Thus f elementary _jtna m share many issuesr but effects of 

students[_developraehtai stages become much more prbmiheht in the middle 
school years. 

i.. Classroo m j-earntng process^ develop jdJ^MD 1^ gohtext M IsJisaI 
policy, strocture, pggantzatiftP* 

ffiis assumptieh CTiphasizes the central position of three bbyas in 
Figure 1 school organization and_ policy r c 

school climate. Most current approaches toward effective schools enpha- 
size changing school cl imate and using specific teacher classroom prac^ 
tices to improve student outcomesr but do not pay much attention to the 
school or qahizatibhal context. Our work willonphasize these 
approaehesr but we will also em pliisize th the school 

brgahizatibnal context for imprbvihg climate and pedagogic elements. _ 
piese aspects include size of school and its bperatihq subuhitSf school 
policies on grouping of studehtsr assignment of teacherSfCOdes^o 
duct and consequences^ school level evaluation and grading pciiciesr use 
of the incentives availalple at home and at schoolr the mix and timing of 
ci^rriculum requirements and choicesr tlie formal standards for routine 
school behavior^ and the approaches for remedial instruction that are 
instituted^ 



Part 1: Center Programs ^ Rgseacgh 

The research of the Center on Effective Elenentary Schools will be 
organized in three programs: ^ (1) Effective Elementary SchoolSr (2) 
Effective Middle SehbblSr and (3) Schbbl Impirbvemeht. 

^e Effective Elementary Schools Program a^ Effective Middle 

Schools Program will C5onduct research oh aiterable_ school and classroom 
variables and will develop and evaluate new organizational forms and 
classroom practices. The School Improvement Program will study the pro- 
cesses by which schbols can successfully implement change. 

0ur Plan ef Qperatibh section includes a detailed overview of each 
Programr followed ^ Qie specific research projects that each Program 
will conduct. In this sectionr we provide a brief summary of each Pro- 
gram's workr our rationale for these program designationSf and our stra- 
tegies for conducting the research in each program based on a natural 
progression of methods in educatibhal research. 

Program Sescrtptiohs 



The Effective El^m^yitary Schools Program will conduct research bh the 
effects of alterable school and classroom variables on school climate, 
student mbtivatibh^ achievement^ attitudesr and personal development. 
31ie research will include the development and evaluation o new prgani- 
zatiohal forms and improved classrobm_praetieeSr ihelud grouping and 
remediation practices, instructional processes in readingr nathonatics 
and writingr and processes for teacher practices of parent invclvementi 
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The program's focus on classroom practices Will require close 
collaboration with teachers and adniihistratorsi 

The Effective Middlg Schools Program will conduct research on the 
current school or ganizatip practicesof middle/ junior high schools and 
some specific classroom practicesr and examine how these practices 
interact with characteristics of early adolescents to improve student 
learning and develo^enti ^^e Program has three goals: to describe the 
range of alterable school and classroom variables in middle sehebls ahd 
identify their effects on students; to link the school practices and 
policies to the developmental characteristics of middle school students; 
and touse the knowledge gained to develop and evaluate effectiye_ pro- 
grams for improving school and classroom practices in middle school Si 

The Scho ol Improv e m e nt ^ og ram will conduct research on how school s, 
as of gahizationSr can impi^eht research-based ihnovati effectively 
and develop the capacity to qesherate a continuing cycle of iftp^^ovement 
from within. This research will examine tiie per as 
organizations and how school personnel can become more effective on 
short-term performance measures in order to effectively accomplish 
long-term school improvement ^^q^^ The program will work specifi- 

cally with increasing the leadership capabilities of middle school prin- 
cipals and testing a model of school improvement in urban middle 
schools. 



The three programs will work collaboratiyeiy. ^ey will ^are some 
research personnels jointly administer several projectSf and share data 
bases for analyses* Some projects will overlap — for example^ the 
parent involvement^ homework^ and computer use projects will work at 
both the elementary and middle school leve'i.H. Alsb^ in the last three 
years of the grant^_the Schqoi^^prby^eht Program will work closely 
with both the Effective Elementary and Effective Midd^ Schools Programs 
on major culminating projects for school improvementi 

Rational e ^ lijaai aB Aijang BJEiifcs 



Our rationale for organizing bur research into these three programs 
derives from our review of the research baser our framework of variables 
presented in Figure if the deyeiopmentai levels of students^ and the 
research perspectives of our personnels 

In qufc research review, we found substantial existing knowledge to 
support development and evaluation of effective classroom practices at 
the pemehtary level f but much less to support such activity at the mid- 
dle school level r indicating that these twb levels of seUbblihg require 
separate em ghases. In fact, we found little supportive research a^ 
for specific practices to make middle schools more effectiver indicating 
that the middle school needs a program of research that will provide 
such a knowledge base^ 

Also in our review^ we found evidence that school iatiprbvement ro^ 
may be effective in helping schools implCTient the large body of effec- 
tive schools research that existSf indicating that a school improvement 
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pro grain would be extremely valuable in bridging the gap between: our 
researcfi oh effective elementary arid^middle schools and the realities of 
actually bringing about positive lasting change in school Si 

In our framework of variables (Figure I), we identified two_ major 
categories of alterable variables which influence student outcomes and 
which heed extensive study (school organization arid policy, and class- 
r6om_practices) and a third majbr category that is influenced i^^ both 
and aasb has substantial effects on student outcomes (schdpl climate) • 
Our Effective Eleiiehtary Schools Program emphasizes primarily the study 
and deveioproent of effective classr 6^ praetieesr^tt Effective Middle 
Schools Program addresses primarily the need to study school or qaniz a-- 
tion and policies in middle schools in order to establish a research 
base of sbhpol effectSr and our School Improvement Program primarily 
relates to how schools can develop an effective school climate. 

^ Qur ass tanpti bh that the develbpnehtal stage of students must be a 
major consideration in our research„^ heavily tb the creation 

of a specific program for middle school Si - ^e middle school is he i the 
an overgrown elementary school nor a miniature high school; it serves 
students at a unique developmental stage and has ah institutional his- 
tory quite different from the histories of elementary and high schools. 

The research that heeds to be accomplished in elementary and middle 
schooiSf^ and in school improv erne ht^ correlates well with the research 
perspectives of _our personnel. Gur el edehtary school research r^eds to 
primarily (but notexclusiveiy) draw on the perspective of education 
psychology r focusing on classroom-level instructional methods. Because 
so much less is known about middle schools than about elementary 
schbblSiL bur work oh middle schools will begin with analysis of national 
survey data as well as process- prbduct studies tb: idehtify effective 
instructiohal practices at the middle school levels ^is program 
requires a perspective infiuenced_^ the sociology of educati oh as well 
as educational psycholo^yf focusing in the early years more on school- 
level than classroom-level variables. The School Improvement Program 
takes a perspective strongly influenced by organizational psychology • 
Huch is khbwh abbut how tb make brgahizations more effective in defining 
and meeting their goalsr but little of this khbwledge has been applied 
to schools. 

Progra ms Resi^^^h Strategies 

Our research strategies for particular prbje in all programs will 
depend upon the questibhs being askedp but are also related tb the stage 
of current knowledge in a given research area» Different research meth- 
ods vary in appropriateness at earlier and later stages of the research 
prbgressibh. 

The progression is not totally linear. Research may be proceeding on 
two or three levels of tiSe progression at bhcetahd r 
out-of-step with the progression may nonetheless eenttribute important 
findings^ Still f the progression provides a coherent ordering of a 
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research process* ideailyr educationai research oh Improvement of 
practice should proceed as follows: 

i) Basic research on learnir? and fflotivation? 

2} Exploratory descriptive studies of classrooms and schools^ such as 
ethnographic and survey studies; 

3) Correlational studies of alterable school and classroom variables, 
such as prbcess-prbduct and school effectiveness studies; 

4) Randomized field experiments of theoretic^ or anpirically 
derived school and classroom practices; 

5) Development and evaluation of school-wide improvement programs* 

ftt each of these five stageSr synthesis activities are appropriate 
and provide coherence is the research builds. 

Tile research we are p^rbpKSsihg as a Center for Effective Elementary _ 
and Middle Schools uses methods that depend upon tlie "state of the art" 
in each of our program areas^ research on classroom practices at 

the elementary level is relatively nature; t±ere is a gr^^^ deal of 
basic, descrijptiver and correlational research on effective teacher 
behaviors. We now need randomized field experiments of clasf^rddm prac- 
tices directed at solving important ihstructibhal problems; we can then 
proceed to schbbl-widef improvement prbgramsi 

in contrast f_ the researchih middie/junior high s and the 

research on school-level practices at the elementary level, is much less 
mature. We thus need to first stucfy these areas through descriptive and 
correlational methods t the results of which will prbvide a base _for_ mov- 
ing bh to randomized field experiments and schbbl-wide p^^bgram develop^ 
ment. 

Finally f the School Improvemeht Program will focus its efforts oh 
school -wide improvement programs, using methods from orqanizational psy- 
chology to help schools create more effective school climates and use 
previously developed effective innovations. 



We recbqnize that good research alone cbes hot make a national 
research center. We will conduct a progr^ of institutional activities 
that provides for pollaborati on with other researchers, practitioner 
groups, and practi tionersl provides for effective Center management and 
evaluatibh^ and provides for widespread dissemination o£ research find- 
ings and products^ 



The specific activities we will conduct are described in our Plan of 
Operation. This overview discusses issues that relate to and guide our 
specific institutional activities. 
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Rplahionship yjth PthgC iili Centers lojj Educational Laboratories 

_As a national research center whose inissibn includes bridging the gap 
between research and school imprbv we view the other SIE Centers 

as important resources of basic and applied res^ on teaching ef fee- 
tivenessy school and student testing and evaluatiohr student learning 
processesr reading, vrriting, and technolo^. We will stay aware of and 
blend their work into our researchr developffient, and dissemination of 
effective school_and classroom practices. We will maintain close con- 
tact with these CenterSr share information, and work cdllabdratively in 
areas wheri their research can contribute tO: our mission: to improve 
sehbbls* In turn, we can and will prbvide them with much information 
abbut how their research can be more effective fbr practice. 

We will need to establish a close relationship with the Effective 
Secondary Schools Center, and coordinate our work on middle schools, 
especially, with their wbrk on middle/junibr: high schbbls. We will need 
tb ebb rdi hate bur wbrk on middle sehbbls with their prbjects on high 
schools^ especial lytb locate and collaborate oh issues of the alignment 
between the two areas. 

We view the NIE Regional Latoratories as ma^ 
for our work and will emphasize the use of their expertise and regional 
brientation* At the same time, we will respond to their needs for tar- 
geted materials, vie also recbqnize that many of the laboratories will 
have strong research capabilities? and we will examine how their 
research prbgrams and burs may interacts 

We are eohf ideht that excellent eollaborativearrangemehts will be 
established between our proposed Center on effective elonentary and mid- 
dle schools, the other NIE Centers, and the Regional Laboratories, in 
part due to the numerous colleagialties that already exist between mem- 
bers of our research staff arid the staffs of the cbntihuihg Centers on 
reading^ teehhblogy^ and teaching and the staffs of mbist of the planning 
grant winners in the_present Center competitions* We will build on 
existing relationships and establish productive future oDllaboratiohs. 

RelatiQnships si±h practitionecs 

Close par t net ships iDetween researchers and practitioners are esse : 
tial to design research and development programs that will assist schbol 
improv^enti^ Jto otheTOise valuable im^ instruc- 
tional design can falter if it is much more difficult for the teacher 
than conventional practice, if it is__costly to install, or if it fails 
to meet bther classroom realities. These impediinentSj which often make 
the difference between the success and failure of moving research into 
practice/ can beaddress^ by working closely with educa- 

tional practitioners in the design, development, and implementation 
{biases that follow basic research. 

Close working relationships with practitioners can also help ^ 
researchers identify basic and applied research that will lead tb useful 
knowledge. Practitioners can suggest topieis that are of high priority 
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for school imprdvemeht and help to evaitaate and elaborate 
science theories about effective school approaches; Our experience has 
been that good ideas and designs for high priority basic research come 
from many sburcesr and that educational practitioners are one of the 
most valuable sources* 

This proposal wasstrbngly guided by discussions with teaeherSf prin- 

cipalSf and school administrators in many locations andtypes of 

schools. We will osntinue frequent two-way coi^ and collabora- 

tibn with practitipners^ to this endrwe have established a Research 
Partnership Network composed of 32 public and private urban^ suburban, 
and rural districts, and intermediate. units in our area, and plan to 
establish a National Effective Schools Network (these programs are 
described under Plan of Sperati bhJ i ft primary purpose of these networks 
is tohelp us learn about the problans practitieners see as most press- 
ing and _to_ hear the ideas they have for solvihgi these We will 
meet regularly with our Research Partners for free and open discussions 
of research findings and directions^ and involve these districts in our 
field research as full partners in the investigations. 



The mission of tiie Center is to produce setehtific knowledge and 
apply this knowledge to the improvement of ei^ehtary and middle 
schools^ The second part of this mission --application of knowledge — 
requires that we devise and carry, out strategies for disseminating the 
results of bur work so Uiat schools have the opportunity to use our 
research to improve student but comes i 



We will conduct a specific program of ihstitufcibhal dissemination 
activities that identifies the nature of the research to be disseminated 
(researchf indings and research products) ? determines the nature of the 
audience for the research and the apprppr late formats for. reaching those 
audiences^ deftermihes the availabl brgahizatibnal channels for. reaching 
these audiences, ahd_ determines tiie be st_ strategies and materials for 
working through those channel Si Our institutional dissemination efforts 
v?ill be based on three key principles: 

a) Dissemination will be a priority of our work, 

b) We recognize and will act oh the need to jtranslate^ interpretr and 
present research results in useful language and formats for applicatibh, 
and, 

c) We will work with other organizations who^are our dissemination 
and school Improvement objectives, and who can facilitate our efforts to 
readi various education publics and contribute to our knowledge of 
effective dissemihatidh strategies* 



aj Priority Qf giaaemihatibh j Throughout the history of NIE's educa- 
tional research centers, we have maintained our belief that research 

knowledge must be moved forward into educational practice and must even- 
tually be reflected in improvement of school practice. Thus we have 
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maintained dissemination as a high priority and worked to build our 
institutional_ capacity to disseminate educational research findings and 
products in effective ways. This high priority is reflected in the fol- 
low ihg: 

--Dissemination by project directors is specified at the individual 
project level ^ but results from each project are also disseminated at 
the institutional level through the Support Services unit. 

— Special financing is: provided by the Dniyer si ty to support the 
Educational Research Dissemination Office (ERDO) in the Support Services 
unity specifically created to disseminate education research findings. 

^ The results of the Center's dissemination activities are docu- 
mented and evaluated annually oh the basis of activities conducted and 
audiences reached. 

, ^^anslation , 4n^erpretat ion > jy^i building . The results of 
education research are ptiblished in research reports^ books f book chap- 
tersr and journal articles^ and are presented by researchers at scien- 
tific conventions and annual meetings^ 5hese pub! ications_ahd presenta- 
tions establish a base of research Imowl^ are effective 

dissemination outlets to reach other researchers and the scientific com- 
munity, who will use the research to inform their own work. 

But these strategies and materials are not appropriate forreaching 
the practitioner audience the state, district and local administra- 
tive and classroom personnel who will use the information as as a base 
for _improving practicei^_ For tiiis audiencer the research findings must 
be translated into practical terms and languaqejr and must be interpreted 
to reflect how their use can benefit school practice. The Center stra- 
tegies for accomplishing this task include: 

-- Applying the skills of a professional: writer/edito produce 
translations and interpretations of research findings in the form of 
news releases, summaries of research, and articles fcr pobiieatibhi 

— Emphasizing the translation and interpretation of research find- 
ings by_ the resear<:her£ themselves, and assisting them in preparation 
and publication of interpretive articles irx the education media. 

-- Initiating ideas for interpretive articles in assbeiatidn and edu- 
cation media, and assisting the writers and editors in these media with 
the preparation of informative articles about Center research. 

— Assisting project directors in translating, their research findings 
into prbtbtypic models and suggestions for school use, when the findings 
have practical significance. 

— Preparing ihservice and staff development workshops and activities 
that translate and Interpret research findings and provide practical 
suggestions and training for school use. 
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Wo r king collaboratively sl^ gthgr organizattohs^ The primary 
function of many existing education organizations is the dissemination 
of information to specific education audiences and mem be r ships ._ _fimong 
tfteise brgahizatibhs are the NIE regibhal laboratories t the ERIC Clear- 
ihghbusesr other federal agencies and state agehciesr the many pri- 

vate associatioiiyt that represent people with interests in 

education^ lliese organizations represent "appropriate channels* for 

research Centers to work with and through in ordei to disseminate their 
research findings arid products (Hdllxf ield and Slaving 1983) . 

^ : This dissemiiiatidn prdcessr howevetr requires more than a simple 
linear approach in which research produce findings and other 

organizations willingly disseminate the^^ Qne (rf the emerging princi- 
ples of school improvement is that the personnel involvedmust havesome 
degree of ownership of the plans to be carried out and t^ ;*ork to be 
done. This princlpler applied to effective disseminationr implies that 
early active involvCTient of all channels will promote effective disseini- 
hatibh by providing some degree, of ownership of the research findings 
and tlieir applications to school s« 

|h our ihstitutibhal activities/ we propose specif ic cbllabbratibhs 
that_ihciude active participation by other orgahizatibhs ? n bur research 
agenda— especi^4ly _^^^ious education associate ERIC Clear- 

inghouse on Elementary Education. Similar collaborations with other 
centers and the regional laboratories will be initiated as NIE deter- 
mines where these institutions will be located and helps develop colla- 
borative mechanisms among them* 
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Performance Report : Part e 



A Futures Paper 



This section presents a description_bf work needed to_acGorapll3h 
future desirable goals in ei«nentary and middle school education^ It 
describes the work needed in three areas — elementary school Sf middle 
schools^ and overall school improvement— based on the conclusions 
reached in the previous mission and strategy section. 
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Improving ElemeRtary ana Middle School Education by 1990 
through Educational Research and Development 

Hqw: can educational research and_develo|xnent help elementary and mid- 
dle school education become more effective for students in the neat: 
future? ^is paper dercribes research^ development^ and dissemination 
programs that_will_fce conducted in the next five years ^ the Center for 
Effective Elementary and Middle Schools to achieve the goal of improved 
school effectiveness. Work will be conducted in three areas: elementary 
school ef f pctivenesSf middle school ef f ectivenesSf and overall school 
improvement through incrt^asing the capacity of all schools to implment 
ihhbvatidhs effectively. 

In summary, this five-year period of work will (1) build upon previ-: 
ous research about effective el to extend the research 

base and develop organizational andihstructi^ processes for effec- 
tive grouping for instructionr effective remediationr effective reading 
and writing instructionr and effective use of school resources such as 
technology and parents; (2) provide an indepth research base for what 
constitutes effective schooling at t^ middle school level, arid develop 
research^based brgahizatiohal and ihst:rueti6hal processes that produce 
effective schooling in middle schools and (3J_at the same time ^ work 
with schools to build and evaluate a school mprov em ent process that 
schools can apply to use research-based information and products suc- 
cessfully and achieve the capacity to generate self- improvement. 

Q) Effective Elementary Schools 



The Effective Elementary Schools Program will_ identify the alterable 
elements of elementary school and classroom practice that are most cen-^ 
trai to educational practice and most likely to aftect student learninq 
and (fevelbpinehtr will: investigate these eleinents in rigorous field 
expe r intent s_ and cb r r el a ti bhal st udi es r and dev el bp^ and ev al ua te pr bt o- 
type programs basedon bur finding^ and those of other researchers^ We 
will write g^ntheses of research issues qentreti to effective elementary 
educationr report the results of our research in practitoner-oriented as 
well as research-'priented publications, and actively disseminate our 
ptbqrams and findings. 

A majbr part of the elementary school student is spent in the 

classroom^ thus the improv^eht bf classrodn ihstructibhatl processes is 
a major goal of this program. We will work with four el awents of 
tive instruction that support one another, interact with one another^ 
and interact with the individual characteristics of students to create 
effective instruction — quality of instruction, appropriate levels of 
instruction, incentives for learningf and adequate time for learning. 
ln_ an ideal situation^ all four elements wbuldl» in place, and one 
objective of this program is to develbp_ research-based ihstructiohal 
practices that seek to optimize all four elements^ At the same time ^ 
however, we will seek to tetter understand the effe the interac- 

tions that occur and how they can be used in instructional practice. 
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Quality of instruction refers to the set of activities most people 
first thinic of when they think of teaching: lecturingr calling on stu- 
dehtsr discussingr helping, students with seatwork^ and so on^ When 
instruction is high in qualityr the information presented makes sense to 
studehtSf is interesting to theSif is easy to remember and apply. 

Curriculum influences quality_of ihstructiohi^ How can different sub- 
jacts and daily content withinthose subjects be integrated and taughc 
so that they make sense to students? ftlsor teach 

cognitive or meta-cognitive (self-monitoring) strategies to learn from 
classroom instruction and using instructional methods that help students 
use relevant prior knowledge may improve instf uctionsl quality and 
effectiveness (see Bjrowrir : Campi oner S Day^ 1980)., A research ^nthesis 
will explore the implications 6£ cognitive psychology for classrooin 
ihstructiohr and the Elartehtary Reading and Writing Instruction Project 
will i^stematically apply the findings and perspectives of cognitive 
psychology to elementary reading and writing instruction. 

Staff development also influences quality of instruction. Staff 
development practicesto improve teachers ' use of research findings will 
be examined as part of a synthesis eh effective dissemination of 
research findings to elanehtary schools^ _fthd workshops for staff devel- 
ojmient in various issues will be created as part of our institutional 
activities in dissemination. 



Perhaps the most difficult problem of classroom or qanizatipn and man- 
agement is dealing with the fact that students come into class with dif- 
ferent levels of prior knowiedger skill f learning rate^ ahd_motivatibhi _ 
Teaching a class of twenty to thirty students differs fundamentally from 
dne-to-- one tutoring. If one lesson is taught to the whole clasSf some 
studerits will already know the material or l^arn it guicklyr some will 
learn slowly^ sbiie will learn j^rtiallyy and gome will not. learn at all, 
because each student differs somewhat in prerequisite knowledge^ abil- 
ity , aptitude r and interests 



Recognition of these instructionaliy important differehces_leads_mahy 
teachers to search for ways to individualize instruction^ adapt instruc- 
tion to meet students* dif ferent needs, provide additional instruction 
to remediate deficits in skills or background knowledge^ or group stu- 
dents to reduce the range of instruct ion they have to provide. Koweverr 
these solutions may create serious management and mbtivatibhal problems 
(Slavin and Rarweit, in press). 

Because methods for accommodating student heterogeneity are so impor- 
tahtr but poorly imderstbbd? we will include several projects on these 
tbpiesi ftt the classroom levilr methods of acebzwnbdatihg stud 
bgehei ty ihci ude Qie use of _ ihdiv idual iz ed ihst r uct i bn^. with in-class 
ability grouping^ <e.g. r reading and math groups) and mastery learning. 
Three research ^ntheses will review research on these issues; one oh 
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between- and within-class ability^grbup one on individualised 
instructionr and one on mastery learning^ The Grouping for Instruction 
Project will contrast whole-classr ability-grouped/ individualized^ and 
hdmogeneous/heterogeneous student groupings in mathematics instruction 
to investigate the i»nseque of each f or accbmmpdating student dif- 
ferehcesi ^is prbjectr and the Reading_ahd_tfritihg Ihstructibh Prbj^ 
will also investigate effective class management using ability grbupihgi 
And a Survey Research on Elementary School Organization and Practice 
Project will include a detailed examination of the national prevalence 
and effjpcts on students of between- and within-class ability grouping in 
the elementary school* 

Renediation of learhing deficits is another facet of the problem of 
aeebmmbdatihg student heterogeneity. How do schools deal With students 
who fall behind their classmates in critical sRiliSr and what strategies 
can bring students up to grade level so they can profit from regular 
classroom instruction? Several projects will address this problem, k 
research synthesis will examine the evidence pn_ alternative means of 
dealing with student deficits^ including special education, Chapter 
I/Title If summer school^ and retention In grade, A Remediation Project 
will develop and evaluate specif ie ways to use special educatiohf Chap- 
ter If and other remedial resources Cincluding microcomputers) to cor- 
rect specific student deficitsin understanding routine les- 
sons before these small deficits accumulate into large oneu. The 
project on Elementary Redding and Writing Instruction also studies 
appropriate uses of special education and Chapter I teachers to support 
students' success in the regular classroom^ and the School and Family 
Connections Project explores how teachers can involve parents to help 
students having difficulties in mathemati csi We will also survey cur- 
rent remedial practices in elementary schools and assess their corre- 
lates and effects. 

bur study of School and Family Connectjons also includes a longitudi- 
nal study of students as they pass through the first? secondr and third 
grades^ that examines family influences oh the students' success or 
failure in school and the_process_by which some students begin to fall 
behind in the early grades. A similar theme is carried into the upper 
elementary grades in a project that will interview low-achieving stu-- 
dehts in iqpper elementary and middle grades to determine how self-con- 
cept of ability and self-expectations change over time_ for students who 
receive repeated neqative feedback on their academ efforts^ Finally, 
another prbject will ex^ihe how school resources can be used more 
effectively to ensure that all students in the early grades attain an 
acceptable level of skills. 

Inc^ntiyep 



Student mbtivatibn to learn may come from pers characteristics 
jsuch as their curiosity^ de si to please^ or positive briehtati^ 
toward learning) f from characteristics of tasks (such as the interest 
value of the material being learned) f or from rewards provided by the 
teacher or the school, parents, peers, and others (such as praise, 
grades, and certificates). 
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Classroom strategies for increasing student motivation inc3 ude using 
praise and feedback to_students ef f ectively (Brophy ^ 1981) , expressing 
positive expectations for students and using inst'LUCtiohal strategies to 
make_tftese expectations o^me true (Cooper and Gbbd^ 1983 ^ ^ and involving 
parents in tbeir children's schbblwbtk CEpsteinr 1982) One critical 
issue of incentives is tiiat the traditibhal grading system makes success 
more available to some students (those with hi qh ability and prior pre- 
paration) than to others. We have found alternative incentive i^stems 
— reward-for-improyement and continuous-proqr ^sterns — to be 
effective supplCTients to traditional gradingr allowing all students to 
receive acadimic rewards (see Slavirif 1981. iri press). Also? the use of 
cbbperative learning methb which students work in small groups and 

are rewarded bh che basis of all group members* individual learning^ has 
been fbuhd tb increase student aehiev^ent (Slavihr 1983arb)i 

At the school level r grading policies and systems are primary issues. 
The bases on which students are evaluated^ the perceived legitimacy of 
the evaluationr the frequency with which assessments are given, and 
other aspects of grading have been found to affect student motivation 
(Natriellb and Dbrhbuschr 1984). 

0ur proposed research will use these earl ierf indings bh effective 
incentives in our develo^eht of effective ihstructiohai strategies. 
Cooperative learning strategies and continuous-proqress evaluations will 
be included in the Grouping for Instruction and Reading and Writing 
projects to increase student motivation tb learn. Motivation also plays 
ah important pa.rt in bur studies of computer-assisted instruction and 
school-family partnerships^ 

Instruction takes time. But more time spent, teaching a subject does 
net always mean mbre learning (see Karweitf 1981? 1985). 



if teachers_prepare and organize well f and students bahavbf want to 
learn, and have a sense of purpose and _di rectionr there should_ be ade- 
quate time for students to learn. Howeverr if interruptionSf behavior 
prrblemsr and poor transitions between activities occur often in the 
classroomx the time available for learning becomes less adequate (^ee 
Arlin, 1979; Karweit, 1981). 

The teacher's knowledge of the subject matter and ability to teach it 
influences quality of _ instructions Depaf taental izatioHr which elemen- 
tary schools may apply in the upper grade lev els f allows teachers to 
specialize in subjects in which they are most proficient and interested^ 
and should improye instf uctional quality. Howeverr departmentalization 
may have drawbac:kSf such as diffusing teachers' respbnsiblity for indi- 
vidual students, ^ese issues will be examined in our Survey Research 
oh Elementary School Organization and Practices. 

Technology influences the quality of instruction. Effective ase of 
microcomputers stands to improve. quality of instruction immensely^ but 
schools Lnd teachers are currently struggling with multiple problems of 
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integrating microcomputers into their schooJ.s and classrooms in 
effective ways. This issue will _ be addressed in two projects: Instruc- 
tional Uses of Computersr and Remediation. 

Effective usis of classroom time involves taanagement strategies to 
increase student time oh- task r as well_as effective time management oh 
the part of the teacher (Brophy and Put nam r 1979; Ever tson>^ et aiir 
1984; boyler 1980) • Homework can provide students with additional time 
to practice skills they learned in clafs as well as to explore issues 
beyond those they were taught* More effective use of homework time will 
make an important contribution to instructional effecLiv (Epsteinr 
1985c; Keith & Pager 1984; RickardSr 1982; Austihr 1978) • 



Several of the projects of _ the Effective El CTiehtary Schools Program 
relate to effective use of time. The Grouping for Instruction Project 
will investigate students* use of time during seatwork and loss of time 
in transition activities in its development of classroom management 
strategies_ for classes_ using w ability groupedr and individu- 

alized inathCTaticsihstruetioni- ^e El^entary Beading and Writing 
Instruction Project will examine management of fbilowrrup time in its 
development of effective strategies for dealing with reading groups^ 
The School and Family Connections Progect will examine strategies for 
extending instructional time beyond the confines of the school day by 
involving parents in assisting their children with mathenatics and sci- 
ence work at hemei A homework project at the middle school level will 
also examine elementary school implications. 



Our objective is to do the research necessary to improve student 
learning and development iiriproving school and classroom practice in 
elementary schbdls. In the five years of our work, we will provide use- 
ful research information for schools to use to improve and we will pro- 
vide tested practices for improvements 



(2) Effective Middle Schools 



Research and development on middle-level schools must begin at an 
earlier stage than research oh other school levels because there is lit- 
tle good scientific information on middle school and classroom differ- 
ences and their effects* Neverthelessr goals for our work in this Pro- 
gram are similar to the goals of our Program on Effective Elementary 
Schodls^^ Over a five-year period bui goal is to make middle schools 
more effective for all students ^providing arid applying research-based 
knowledge on how the alterable variables of schools arid classrooms are 
linked to school climater learning processesr and student learriirig arid 
development. 

Building ^ cQtagKhensive KngyJ^edge 
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We_wiilr_ in the next two-- and -one- half yearsr conduct a national sur- 
vey b£ middle school orgahizatidh and educational practices and analyze 
the data to provide a ebmprehehstve research base on (1) the current 
ways that education is organized and delivered in middle school and 

(2) the connections at tie middle grades tetween school or ganiz a 

classroom practiceSr. and important student outcomes. This research base 
will be supplemented by analyses of existing data sets that provide spe- 
cific information abbJtit Uie contribution of school grade-span and size 
to effectiveness at the middle grades^ the effects of minimum competency 
testing and remediation programs oh student performance in themiddle _ 
gradeSf and the effects of school brqanizatibn factors on middle school 
climates and effectiveness. 

Thus one of the first objectives of this program is to provide a 
knowledge base concerning effective middle school Sr» T^ base will pro- 
vide practitioners with concrete information about middle school or qani- 
zatibn and practices and their effects on students --information they 
can apply to policy decisibhs. The knowledge base will provide 
researchers with specific indieatibhs bf areas in which further research 
is needed. And it will provide both researchers and practi tibhers with 
a base from which to develop specific school policies and sehbbl and 
classroom practices to achieve the goals of middle school education. 

Specific Issues 

Even as we work tb build a cbmprehensiye_ knowledge base, some spe- 
cific issues bf middle school edueati bh will be given concurrent atten- 
tion. These issues include parent involvement in middle sehbbl s, home- 
work, use of computers in instruction, evaluation and incentives,^ and 
study strategies, each of which will be examined to see how their effec- 
tiveness can be increased in middle school education. 

Pareht Involvement 4nfl4aa^e Schoolg . This project will investigate 
this vital but under- researched element bf effective schools at the mid- 
dle school level, analyzing parent involvement data from A Study bf 
Schooling! and the Pennsylvania Educaitpnal Quality Assessment to iden- 
tify effective invplvement practices, and developing and testing teacher 
practiced for involving middle-school parents in their children's 
schbblwbrk^ 

Ihstmctiohal Uses pf HierQeempntef s > This project will analyze the 
1985 Naitional Survey of Instructional Uses of S^^ pro- 
vide a knowledge base on school uses of cx)mputers. This research infbr- 
raatipn will guide further work, ^ich will include quasi-experimental 
studies in schools to produce effective uses of microcomputers in basic 
math^ writing, and prbblem-solving instruction for elenentary and middle 
schools* 

Evaluation and Ihcehtives ^ Effective middle school iise of student 
evaluation and incentive processes will be examined in a research 
synthesis bf available studies, and a field experiment on increasing 
student motivation through departeierital exam procedures will be carried 
but. 
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g^ady ^ trat e^i^ . This project will develop and test stu<^ strategy 
prbgrains to help students improve their abilities to learn from text 
materials* The programs will be developed from the existing research 
base and tested in fifth- and sixth-grade science. 



C 3) School improvement 

The work of the Effective Elementary Schools and Effective Middle 
Schools programs will produce a knowledge base on effective schooling 
and numerous research-based innovations for schools and classrooms.. But 
more is required to achieve school imprbvemeht* Schools must be able to 
effectively implCTtent research-based ihhbvatiohSf and must be able to 
develop and apply their own school effectiveness programs and procedures 
using research information. 

The work of the School Improvement Program will seek to provide this 
bridge between research arid practice so that the work of the Center for 
Effective El^entary and Middle Schools will be effectively applied by 
schools over the next five yearsi This Progran'^s objective is to help 
schools develop the capability to not only use that research^^ 
themselves^ but to develop the capacity for continuous improvement from 
withinr either by choosing to adopt external innovations or by systemat- 
ically developing and evaluating their own improvement procedures 
through ^fective organizational performance. 



Barriers Implemehtatibn 

Among the reasonE schools have difficulty in replicating innovations 
or in implementing innovations of their own design are the following: 

li The innbvatibhs are not accbmpanied by detailed behavioral descrip- 
tions of the tech iOlbgies involved; they lack implemehtatibn stan- 
dards that tell implCTiehters whether they have accbmplished imple- 
mentation (CSottf redsonr 1984) • 

2. Limited attention is paid to the organizational context in which 
innovation is ijeihg attempted; and. tb_ the behavioral regularities or 
"culture" of the school jSarasbh^ 1971; Sarasbh & Klaberf 1985; 
Schein, 1985) that maintain the status quo (cf. Griffin, 1983; Hord, 
Thurber & Hall, 1981; Noblit, 1984). 

3. Previous attempts to_ implement innovations have failed, which has 
led to a climate bf limited expectations for quality implementation. 
Repeated failure might be avoided by redefining the scope of the 
problems to be solved (Weick, 1984) ^ 

4. National, state or district level innovations receive limited or 
unrealistic management assistance and support — often using one- 
shot training by outside consultants (or district or state facilita- 
tors) as the sole Impetus for innovation^ 
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5* implementation attempts include inadequate (or counterproductive) 
gbalf tasky observation^ and rewardstructures (Porter S Lawler, 
1968) that do hot enable effective fbllow-up on traihihgi lack, prin- 
cipal participation in training and principal leadership in follow- 
throughr lack communication structures to convey information tho- 
roughly and accurately horizontally and vertically in the 

organizatidnr and sometimes reward the suppression of information 
rather than valuing.all information whether it is good or bad news 
(French & Bellr 1978) • 

6. Teaching staff arid administrator attitudes favor modifying interven- 
tion rather than replicating essential features of proven educa- 
tional technologieiSf which sometimes result in deviations from key 
aspects of the technologies necessary for their ef f ectiveness. 

How can schools, actually use educational research to become more 
effective arid develop their own capacity to increase effectiveness? 

The organizational characteristics arid prbgramihatic reqularities of 
schools must be clearly addressed to achieve full implCTientatibri of a 
new program. One way of coping with such reqularities to mariage innova- 
tion isto use the Program Development Evaluation method (PDErGottf red- 
son, 1984)* The method involves explicitly considering the organiza- 
tional culture surrburidirig a particular iririovatipn,_ The method was 
piloted as part of a riatibriwide evaluatibri of schbbl-based delinquency 
prevention programs (Gottfr^^ 1982; Gbttfredsbrir Gbttfredsbri & Cobk^ 
1983) and has been field tested in suburban arid urbari middle and juriior 
high schools (Abee, 1984; Gottf redson, 1985b) .The method appear^ 
effective for improving the quality of implementation of school improve- 
ment programs. 

Two projects conducted fay this program will provide a base fbr 
improving schools. One project will evaluate the implementation of mul- 
tiple iriribvatibris. in an urban middle school that uses the PDE method; a 
second prbjeet willdevelbp prbcedures and modules to train principals 
to be effective leaders^ 

Experimental Field Trials Iriterveritibris to Knpfove .Sfelidfiflfe J£MS^ 
jpy . This project will apply a school improvement process to help urban 
middle/ junior high schools implement three research-based interventions 
fbr increasing student attendance and school and classroom order. The 
experimental evaluatibri will test the effectiveness of the improvement 
process arid the iriterveritioris. 

Eriharicihg Sehoel Performariee lij Implefflerifc^ri^ InrigYat4<a aS: In^i^^im 
.Ssh&Sl Effectiveness Improving Leadership in ggograiP jfflPiementatiQn • 
This project will work with the North Carolina Department of Public 
Iristxuctibn* s Principal Institute and with the South Carolina Department 
of Education tb researchf develop^ and evaluate leadership modules for 
training principals nationally to effectively implement school change. 
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We would expect two outcomes of these projects: a tested^ fully 
developed process of school imprpvement_ that all schools can use to 
become more effective; and a testedy fully developed process and materi- 
als for training principals to produce school effectiveness. 

Putting Mi TggetheE 

The work of the three programs of the Center for Effective Elementary 
and Middle Schools will produce in the next five years specific Icnow- 
ledge and research-based processes for improving school effectiveness 
and a research-based method that schools can use to implement the know- 
ledge and processes as well as develop their own inate capacity for 
iirprov^eht. 
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